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THE NAVY DEPARTMENT TAKES PLEASURE IN COMMENDING YOU 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF AMERICA FOR SERVING YOUR 
COUNTRY WELL AND LOYALLY IN HER HOUR OF NEED. BY GIVING 
YOUR TIME AND TALENTS TO THE MAKING OF HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF MODEL AIRPLANES YOU ARE HELPING OUR 
FIGHTING MEN LEARN TO RECOGNIZE THE SCORES OF ENEMY 
PLANES THEY MAY FACE IN BATTLE. YOU HAVE ALREADY 
SUPPLIED APPROXIMATELY 700,000 OF THESE VITAL MODELS. 
NOW YOU ARE BEING CALLED UPON FOR ABOUT 100,000 MORE BY 
THE FIRST OF THE YEAR. THE PROVEN VALUE OF YOUR WORK 
HAS INSPIRED THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF CANADA AND LATIN 
AMERICA TO FOLLOW YOUR FINE EXAMPLE AND TO INSTITUTE 
\ SIMILAR PROGRAM IN THEIR SCHOOLS. THE NAVY IS PROUD 
OF YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND EXTENDS SINCERE THANKS TO 
ALL OF YOU FOR YOUR PATRIOTIC CONTRIBUTION. 
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PRAISE FOR WAR PRODUCTION TRAINERS 


The men who have the responsibility 
of providing trained war production 
workers held a wartime conference at 
Lake Placid on October 5th-7th to plan 
to meet the continuing needs of industry 
and of men and women and boys and girls 
during the war and in the postwar period. 

These directors, supervisors and prin- 
cipals of vocational training schools were 
told that they have done a remarkable 
job — but more difficult tasks lie ahead. 
Since June 1940 they have trained 850,- 
000 men and women for war industries, 
about half of them in pre-employment 
classes and the balance in classes for those 
already employed. They have turned out 
thousands of welders, aviation mechanics, 
machine shop workers, shipbuilders, radio 
and electrical workers, inspectors and 
others needed by rapidly expanding war 
factories. One airplane company alone 
increased its personnel from 800 to 
26,000, practically all trained in the pub- 
lic schools. The vocational educators 
brought their courses within easy reach 
of all—in large city vocational high 
schools, in shops set up in small village 
schools and in vacant buildings — any- 
where that there were men and women 
willing to learn. The Federal Govern- 
ment supplied $35,000,000 for this work, 
the State Education Department provided 
the direction and local boards of educa- 
tion furnished the instruction, with many 
teachers recruited directly from industry. 


Representatives of the War Manpower 
Commission, such as Mrs Anna Rosen- 
berg, regional director, and Lieutenant 
Commander C. T. Schrage, regional chief 
of training of the commission, praised 
them most highly for all they had done 
and then told them frankly that even more 
difficult jobs are ahead of them. For they 
were warned by these speakers and by 
Charles M. Armstrong of the State De- 
partment of Labor that the bottom of the 
man power barrel is being scraped. “ In 
some places,” said Commander Schrage, 
“we can’t even find the barrel.” 


Representatives of industry praised 
them A panel of production men 
from the State’s largest airplane factories 
and other important war industries agreed 
that the main feature of their success in 
turning out needed war material had been 
the cooperation given by vocational 
schools and the State Office of War Pro- 
duction Training. They issued the chal- 
lenge of overcoming the man power short- 
age by increasing through training the 
efficiency of those now employed. The 
schools are already retooling for this 
changed and extended vocational pro- 
gram, L. H. Dennis, secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, de- 
clared. 

Labor leaders also had a good word 
for these schools. Louis Hollander, presi- 
dent of the New York State Industrial 
Union Council, and Thomas F. Hill, 
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chairman of the committee on education 
of the New York Federation of Labor, 
paid tribute to the New York State voca- 
tional program. At the same time they 
pointed to the greater problem lying 
ahead, the problem of training the demo- 
bilized soldiers and men and women re- 
leased from war industries for effective 
living in the postwar world. 

More than training for a job is needed, 
both Mr Hollander and George F. Pigott 
jt, associate superintendent of New York 
City schools, pointed out. They urged 
increased attention in the vocational 
schools to training for citizenship and ap- 
preciation of the American heritage. 

Another approach to the postwar prob- 
lem was made at the session devoted to 
the extension of state technical institutes. 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, explained the 
Regents’ policy for increasing the facilities 
of the present institutes and for construct- 
ing new ones. Dr Lynn A. Emerson of 
Cornell University told of a nation-wide 
survey being conducted of such post-high 
school training. Dr Solomon C. Hol- 
lister, dean of the College of Engineering 
of Cornell University, said such institutes 
were not in conflict with the program of 
engineering colleges. 

How it feels to be a trainee was inter- 
estingly related by Augusta H. Clawson, 
a representative of the United States Of- 
fice of Education, who trained in a war 
production class and became a welder in 
the Kaiser shipyards. Other representa- 
tives of the Office of Education participat- 
ing in the conference included James W. 
Kelly, deputy director of vocational train- 
ing for war production workers, and Har- 
old A. Weideli, special agent for war 
production training in New York State. 

The conference was planned and di- 
rected by Oakley Furney, Assistant Com- 
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missioner for Vocational Education of the 
State Education Department and State 
Director of War Production Training. 
There were morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions, devoted to needs, standards 
and trends in war production training, to 
instruction and supervision, to recruiting 
women, to training for the transportation 
industry, to the needs of industry, to pre- 
induction and apprentice training, to 
training within industry, to local prob- 
lems and to the long-term program of 
the established vocational industrial high 
schools. Throughout the sessions there 
was recognition of the needs of industry 
and of the needs of individuals. 

The conference was opened with the 
pledge to the flag. It was closed with a 
stirring appeal by Dr A. K. Getman, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department, 
to pledge to youth “our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor.” 


-~—— 4) 


MYERS NAMED DEAN 


Dr W. I. Myers has been advanced to 
the position of dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca by 
the Cornell University board of trustees, 
to succeed the late Dr Carl E. Ladd. 
Doctor Myers had been acting dean since 
the death of his predecessor on July 23d. 
He is also former governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington. 

Professor Fred B. Morris, who has 
been assistant state leader of county agri- 
cultural agents since 1928, was promoted 
to state leader in another action of the 
board of trustees. His predecesssor was 
Earl A. Flansburgh, who died August 
30th. Professor Morris was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1922. He has 
been in state extension work since then. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS BOOK PUBLISHED 


of American living was such that indus- 
try was determining security for farmers 


New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Industrial and Labor Conditions. The 
American story of industrial and labor 
relations. Williams Press. 1943 


As part of its educational program, the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Conditions 
presents this clearly written, graphic sur- 
vey of industrial-labor relations in this 
country, and particularly in New York 
State. In the preface, Irving M. Ives, 
the chairman of the committee, defines 
the purpose and scope of the work as 
follows: 

Although this book has been prepared with 
the primary aim of providing a unit of study 
in the high schools of New York, the com- 
mittee believes that it will be useful to a 
wider audience. The interested citizen, whether 
or not he is immediately concerned with the 
management of a business or with its opera- 
tion as a worker, will find here a brief but 
comprehensive review of the way our economy 
has developed. He can review the historical 
evolution of our economic, social and political 
ideas within the framework of the changing 
technological conditions under which Americans 
have earned their livelihood. He can observe 
and appraise the course of public policy in the 
different fields of industrial and labor relations, 
in the states and in the Nation. 


Part I of the well-planned volume is 
entitled “Changing times: challenging 
problems ” and tells the story of “ New- 
town,” a typical frontier village, depict- 
ing it at four successive stages in its 
growth: as a self-sufficient little settle- 
ment in 1790, with an agricultural 
economy; as a town of 4000 in 1840, 
when industry was beginning to draw 
people from the farm to the factory; as 
an industrial and business center of 
50,000 in 1890, when the factory was dis- 
placing the farm as the main source of 
family security; and finally, in 1940, as 
a city of over 100,000, when the pattern 
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and city-dwellers alike. For each of 
these periods, the economic and political 
ideas then existent are outlined and such 
factors considered as the status of the 
worker, the beginning of the labor move- 
ment, the forming of employers’ associa- 
tions and the effects of booms and depres- 
sions. 

Part II, under the heading, “ The rules 
of the game,” shows in detail how “ we, 
the people have acted ” through our Gov- 
ernment to establish specific standards of 
conduct for both employers and workers. 
It discusses yellow-dog contracts and 
blacklisting, labor spies and strikebreak- 
ers, the labor injunction, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the State Labor Relations Act 
and the workers’ right to join unions of 
their own choosing. Other chapters in 
this section deal with the machinery that 
has been set up to aid employers and 
workers to settle their differences and 
disputes among themselves. They also 
take up the many facets of voluntary col- 
lective bargaining, of mediation and arbi- 
tration, of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents and diseases, and 
wages and hours laws, unemployment and 
old age insurance. 

Part III, the final section, is concerned 
with the challenge of the second World 
War—and of the peace that is to come— 
to industrial and labor relations in Amer- 
ica. The appendix contains “ Materials 
for further study,” which have been de- 
signed as guides “for study activities on 
industrial and labor relations and as an 
experiment in the construction of projects 
of this type.” While planned especially 
for use by teachers in high school classes, 
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the projects offer suggestions to adult 
education leaders and groups and to the 
general reader. 

The book, copyrighted in the name of 
“the People of the State of New York,” 
is unusually attractive in format and is 
copiously illustrated with pictographs, 
photographs, maps and charts which 
point up the readable text. Graphs on 
blue end papers demonstrate vividly the 
changes in American industrial life at 
50-year intervals from 1790 to 1940. 
Strongly bound in boards, the cover is 


dark blue cloth, and the title appears in 
silver lettering. 

The data in the text have been obtained 
from official publications of the United 
States and the State of New York, and 
from standard legal-information services. 
Material has also been supplied to the 
committee on request by unofficial 
agencies, referred to in the text, either 
directly or from their recognized publi- 
cations. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
data have been brought down to June 30, 
1943. 





SUPERINTENDENTS ELECT HETHERINGTON 


Charles G. Hetherington, superin- 
tendent of schools at Auburn, was elected 
president of the Council of School Super- 
intendents at the annual meeting in Syra- 
cuse on September 28th. Howard B. 
Eccleston, of Johnson City, was elected 
vice president. E. L. Ackley, of Johns- 
town, is secretary-treasurer. 

Among the resolutions passed at the 
meeting was one favoring a revision of 
the present state aid laws “ because of the 
inability of most local districts to finance 
an adequate educational program under 
existing state aid and local tax restric- 
tion,” the revision to include in its con- 
siderations the standard school program 
and in addition summer schools, adult 
education, schools, 
registered evening high schools etc. The 
council also advocated substantial federal 
aid because the Federal Government has 
“utilized practically all the sources of 
taxable revenue,” and “ public education 
is definitely an integral part of the na- 
tional welfare.” The appropriations 
should be made without federal control 


evening elementary 
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as an infringement of local autonomy, the 
resolution stated. 


The meeting also authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to con- 
fer with the State Education Department 
on the problem created by the education 
program “which has resulted in an in- 
flexible program impossible of satisfactory 
local administration and which in too 
many instances denies to the pupil an op- 
portunity for a program flexible enough 
to serve his individual needs.” 

Declaring that postwar planning for 
education is the proper function of the 
schools, the superintendents went on rec- 
ord as opposed to the establishment of any 
‘to usurp any functions 


outside agencies 
which properly lie within the province of 
education.” The council pledged continu- 
ous support of the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the war against the enemies 
of democracy “ both without and within 
our national realm.” 

Maintaining that public education is es- 
sential to the successful prosecution of the 
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war, the council declared that it is there- 
fore imperative that the administration of 
the Selective Service Act give due recog- 
nition of this fact in the conscription of 


man power. 

The members urged the closest coopera- 
tion between education and industry in 
working out a satisfactory emergency pro- 
gram for continuing the education of 
youth while helping to serve in war pro- 


duction, maintaining that industry as well 
as the individual would be served best in 
any long-range planning for economic and 
social stability by adequate education for 
youth. 

The council favored legislation to pro- 
vide a cost of living “ assist” for teachers 
by reimbursing the local school district 
from state funds over and above estab- 
lished state aid. 





MORE NEW SUPERINTENDENTS LISTED 


Receipt of additional information 
makes it possible for the BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS to present biographical ma- 
terial on two superintendents of schools 
listed in the October issue. Meanwhile, 
one district superintendent of schools has 
retired and his successor has been elected. 


George E. Bryant 
From the position of acting superin- 
tendent of Roslyn schools, to which he 
was appointed when F. R. Wegner was 
granted military leave in December 1942, 
George E. Bryant has been appointed to 
the post on a permanent basis, Mr Weg- 
ner, now Lieutenant Wegner, having re- 
signed. Mr Bryant was graduated from 
the State Teachers College at Geneseo and 
also attended the University of Rochester 
and New York University, receiving the 
degree of master of arts from the latter. 
He has been in the Roslyn school system 
since 1929, receiving the appointment as 

high school principal in 1940. 


Chester J. Miller 
Acting superintendent of schools at 
Northport is Chester J. Miller. He is a 
graduate of the Altoona (Pa.) High 
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School and the Pennsylvania Normal 
School at Indiana, Pa. He also did 
undergraduate work at Pennsylvania 
State College and at Cornell University 
and graduate work at Pennsylvania State 
College and Columbia University. He 
holds the degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts. 
mentary and junior high school principal 
in Minnesota and has been in the New 
York State school system 21 years, serv- 
ing as principal in Eagle Valley and 
Northport. 


He served three years as ele- 


William Cyril Hopkins 

William Cyril Hopkins of Wells was 
elected district superintendent of schools 
for Hamilton county, which constitutes a 
single district, by the school directors on 
September 30th, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Charles B. Hanley, 
who had served for 43 years, first as 
school commissioner and then as district 
superintendent. 

Mr Hopkins had been on the faculty 
of the Wells High School for 14 years. 
He was graduated from Berlin High 
School and Colgate University, the latter 
in 1926. He received his degree of 
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master of arts from the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany in 1937. 
His experience includes two years as 
assistant principal at Holland Patent, then 
a year as principal of the Boonville Junior 
High School. He taught history and 
French at Wells High School for 14 
years, during which time he was active 
in physical education and served as coach 
until 1941, 

Superintendent Hanley began teaching 
in Hamilton county schools in 1893. 
Seven years later he was elected school 
He served on the commit- 
tee which advocated the central rural 
school law before the Legisiature. Mr 
Hanley became district superintendent 
January 1, 1912. When he first took 
charge in 1900, the county had 46 com- 
mon schools, only one of which offered 
three years of academic training. When 
he retired, Mr Hanley left three central 
rural schools, two union free schools and 


commissioner. 


only six common schools. 


PLAN CONFERENCE 


The steering committee of the New 
York State Conference of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction met in the 


Regents Room October 15th. On the 
agenda were first, review, consideration 
and evaluation of the summer workshop 
at Syracuse University June 5, 1943; 
second, planning the program of confer- 
ences for the coming year. Present at 
this meeting were Ruby M. Adams, chair- 
man, Schenectady; Dr Benjamin Green- 
burg, New York City; Helen Hadley, 
Rochester ; Geraldine Mann, Wappingers 
Falls; Dr Royal F. Netzer, Geneseo, also 
several members of the State Education 
Department. 
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HEADS N. J. SCHOOLS 


A native of New York State and one 
who was educated and served his earlier 
years in this State’s educational system 
has become commissioner of education 
for New Jersey. He is John H. Boss- 
hart, succeeding Dr Charles H. Elliott. 

He was born in Rochester, was gradu- 
ated from the Clifton Springs High School 
in 1898 and from Cornell University 
with the degree of bachelor of arts in 
1902, was assistant principal of the 
Shortsville High School, then principal ; 
Ontario county commissioner of schools ; 
principal of Franklin Grammar School, 
Rochester ; principal of East High Eve- 
ning School, Rochester, before going to 
New Jersey in 1911. There he became 
principal of the Lincoln Elementary 
School in East Orange. Then he was 
principal of the Classical and High School 
of Salem, Mass. Returning to New 
Jersey he was principal of the Columbia 
High School, South Orange, N. J., later 
supervising principal of the South 
Orange-Maplewood schools, a position he 
held when placed in charge of the state’s 
school program. He has been very active 
in professional educational circles and has 
been deeply interested in the junior high 
school, guidance and adult education 
movements. 


EXTENDED SERVICES 

The October issue of New York State 
Education carries some banner articles on 
Extended School Services. Contributors 
from the State War Council and the 
State Education Department are Elsie 
Bond, Dr William E. Young, Dr Ruth 
Andrus and Dr Frederick J. Moffitt. 
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FORMER STATE GEOLOGIST DIES 


Dr David H. Newland, State Geologist 
in the New York State Museum from 
1927 to 1940, died October 18th at his 
home in Menands, after a long illness. 
His first long-time connection with the 
State Museum was in 1905 when he 
became assistant state geologist, a posi- 
tion he held for 15 years. 

Doctor Newland was born at Vienna, 
Oneida county, N. Y., on April 7, 1872. 
He was graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege with the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1894. At Hamilton he studied geology 
under Professor Charles H. Smyth and 
chose that subject for his career. He 
continued his geological and mineralogical 
studies for two years at Munich and 
Heidelberg, Germany. He returned to 
America to study a year at Columbia 
University. During this time he served 
as geological field assistant for the New 
York State Museum. . 

In 1897 Doctor Newland entered lit- 
erary and scientific work and in 1904 
became associate editor of the Engin- 
eering and Mining Journal. A year later 
he became assistant state geologist. He 
left this in 1920 to carry on private work 
in economic geology. Seven years later 
he accepted the post of State Geologist. 

Doctor Newland was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi honorary 
societies and a number of scientific organ- 
izations, including the Geological Society 
of America, the Society of Economic 
Geologists, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

In 1933 Hamilton College awarded him 
the honorary degree of doctor of science. 

Many geological reports were issued 
under Doctor Newland’s authorship. The 
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last of these was a popular treatise on 
the geology of the Lake George region 
which was written in collaboration with 
Harry Vaughan and was published this 
fall by the State Education Department 
as Handbook 19 in the New York State 
Museum series. 

Doctor Newland had wide experience 
with mineral deposits in the United States 
and in several foreign countries. He was 
an authority on the geology of a number 
of mineral deposits. An _ outstanding 
contribution remains his work on the 
magnetic ores of the Adirondacks, gyp- 
sum deposits, geology of the rare minerals 
and his refined studies of the geology and 
petrology of the Precambrian formations. 

His survivors include his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 


—_O———_ 


HONOR VAN DEN BERG 


Expressions of regret on the death of 
Dr Lawrence Hoffman van den Berg, 
president of the State Teachers College 
at New Paltz, on September 27th, were 
voted by the Board of Regents at the Oc- 
tober meeting in New York City, as fol- 


lows: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents learns 
with keen regret of the death of Lawrence 
Hoffman van den Berg, president of State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, expresses its 
deep appreciation of his long and faithful serv- 
ices and extends its sincere sympathy to his 
family. 

Dr George D Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, declared: 

Throughout the period of his 25 years of 
service to the State he was regarded as a man 
of broad vision and high ideals. In his passing, 
the State of New York has lost a fine pro- 
fessional leader and a man of great personal 
charm. 
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Schools at War 





VOCATIONAL PUPILS PRODUCE FOOD 


During the growing season just past 
pupils in high school departments of vo- 
cational agriculture undertook production 
and management enterprises to meet war- 
time food emergencies and succeeded in 
growing crop and animal products to the 
amount of approximately $780,000. 

An integral part of each year’s instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture includes 
food production activities by each pupil 
on the home farm or elsewhere under the 
supervision of the teacher of agriculture. 
Each year of work through the four-year 
curriculum is increased in scope in order 
to provide the maximum of management 
opportunity in the work experience pro- 
gram of each pupil. In planning this 
supervised practice work for vocational 
pupils each teacher of agriculture in the 
State has been guided by the food produc- 
tion goals established by the State War 
Board working under the direction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

During the current year these young 
farmers maintained production §enter- 
prises in the major fields of New York 
agriculture as outlined in the following 
table: 

Laying fowls 
Chicks reared 
Dairy animals owned 


Young stock owned 
Dairy records kept 


Potatoes (acres) 

Grain crops (acres) 

Garden crops 

Fruit (acres) 

Farm management studies .... 
Farm machines repaired 
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Following are brief accounts of the 
supervised farming practice of four voca- 
tional pupils: 


Russell Swartz of Fort Plain is 16 years 
old and a junior in the Fort Plain Central 
School. Following his graduation in 1944 he 
plans to enter into partnership with his father 
on a 200-acre farm with major enterprises of 
dairy and poultry. In preparation for this part- 
nership, Russell is now carrying in his super- 
vised practice program one purebred Holstein 
cow, five head of young stock including an out- 
standing five-month-old sire and 200 New 
Hampshire layers with 700 chicks for replace- 
ments and increase. Corn, strawberries and 
soybean crops have also been included in his 
farming program. 

Prizes have been awarded to Russell each 
year for attaining first place in the agricultural 
department in scholarship, size of supervised 
practice program and quality and completeness 
of records. 

In extracurricular activities Russell has par- 
ticipated in county and sectional speaking and 
judging contests, sung in the high school choir 
and served as president of the Fort Plain 
Future Farmer chapter and of the Herkimer- 
Montgomery interchapter group. At the recent 
election of officers for the New York Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers of America, he was 
named the editor of the New York Timer, 
official paper of the association. 


Richard Golden of Horseheads, at the age 
of 10, enrolled in the course in vocational agri- 
culture in the Horseheads High School. In 
1941-42 and 1942-43 he served as secretary and 
president respectively of the local 4-H Club. 
During his four years in high school he partici- 
pated in the activities of the Future Farmer 
chapter, as treasurer, delegate to the annual 
state convention, member of the executive com- 
mitfee, fair exhibitor and contestant in the pub- 
lic speaking contests. He was also elected 
treasurer and later chairman of the board of 
directors of the chapter’s cooperative credit 
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association. He has just been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the New York Association of 
Future Farmers of America. 

Sebago potatoes and poultry were selected for 
his supervised practice enterprises. Day-old 
sexed white leghorn pullets and a flock of red 
rock cockerels were purchased and reared for 
layers and broilers. A personally erected poul- 
try house represents an excellent example of 
poultry housing at low cost. He plans to in- 
crease his production program following his 
graduation and hopes to accumulate sufficient 
capital to purchase a farm in about five years. 


David Huntington of Westford is a son of 
the agricultural teacher and completed four 
years of vocational agriculture in the Andrew 
S. Draper Central School at Schenevus last 
June. In his supervised practice enterprises 
David has devoted his entire energy to poultry. 
A return for pupil labor of nearly $1000 as a 
junior and a period net worth of over $2000 
indicate the scope of his program. 

Frequent participation in Future Farmer 
broadcasts and judging contests, a visit to the 
Governor as county representative of the 4-H 
Club, the earning of two palms as an Eagle 
Scout, trombonist in the all-state high school 
band and selection as salutatorian of his class 
are among his diverse activities. He plans to 


enter the State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell to complete his education. 


Huntting Winans of Pine Plains was 
graduated from Pine Plains Central School in 
1943, has concentrated his supervised practice 
largely in the dairy field and is the owner of 
six purebred Holstein cows and eight head of 
young stock. At the age of 18 this is regarded 
as an impressive accomplishment. The produc- 
tion records of these animals place them among 
the best in the State. A plethora of winnings 
from exhibition of his stock at local fairs and 
a grand champion four-year-old at the Eastern 
States Exposition also indicate possession of 
quality stock. He has attained an enviable 
record in Future Farmer judging contests and 
his familiarity with the breeding and production 
records of the more important Holstein families 
is evidence of the devotion of considerable time 
to the study of Holstein literature and an intense 
interest in the breed. 

Particularly noteworthy is the cooperative 
planning between father and son for the joint 
improvement of their present herds. Huntting 
plans to remain at home during the present 
labor shortage and later matriculate at the State 
College of Agriculture to prepare for 4-H or 
agricultural teaching work. As an only son, 
he may return to assume management of the 
farm upon his father’s retirement. 





JAMESTOWN PUPILS BOOST SAVINGS 


Jamestown school children and their 
teachers bought $313,845.35 in war sav- 
ings stamps and bonds from January 1942 
to the end of June 1943 and during the 
Third War Loan drive added $21,375 
in bond sales and sold $5969.50 in war 
savings stamps besides. This is the rec- 
ord of the school system up to October 2, 
1943. The methods employed to reach 
these goals are described below: 

In December 1941, the board of education 
approved a plan which made possible the sale 
of war savings stamps and bonds in the schools. 
It provided also for the installation of the pay 
roll allotment plan for all employes. Although 
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the school year was half gone, 78 per cent of 
the teachers and other employes enrolled for 
pay roll deductions for the purchase of bonds. 
Others had made previous arrangements for 
their bond purchases. 

The sale of stamps and bonds in the senior 
high school was directed by one of the commer- 
cial teachers who organized a home room plan 
with sales on Thursday and Friday of each 
week. The stamps and bonds for these sales 
were purchased by the school representative at 
the post office. A similar plan was followed in 
the junior high schools. 

In the elementary schools the sale of stamps 
was carried on in conjunction with the bank- 
ing program, the pupil having the privilege of 
making bank deposits, or buying stamps, or 
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The Lineup for War Stamps in the Charles Street School in Jamestown 


both. The home room teacher collected the 
money and sent the order and money to the 
bank with the bank deposits. During the week 
one of the bank officers checked the order and 
money and filled the order for each room. The 
stamps were then sent to the school on the next 
banking day. This made a week’s delay before 
the child received his stamps, a condition which 
detracted somewhat from the interest. 

On Friday of each week all the schools re- 
ported to the assistant superintendent on the 
sales for the week and these reports were in- 
cluded in an article for the daily paper, the 
total sales being frequently interpreted in terms 
of rifles, bombs, helmets and other equipment. 
Parents as well as pupils were thus kept in 
touch with the project. 

As the sale of stamps and bonds increased, 
the bank deposits dropped off until it was felt 
wise to discontinue banking for the duration. 
In September 1942, the handling of stamps and 
bonds for the elementary schools was trans- 
ferred to the board of education office and addi- 
tional help was provided to handle the necessary 
bookkeeping. The senior and junior high 
schools continued as before. 

At this time teachers and other employes 
were approached again on the pay roll allot- 
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ment plan and 91.7 per cent became participants, 
the deduction each payday amounting to 8.1 
per cent of the pay roll. This qualified the 
school system for the Minute Man flag. Be- 
sides this, bonds in the amount of $7325 were 
bought during the Second War Loan drive. 

Various devices have been used to stimulate 
interest in the purchase of stamps and bonds. 
The Schools at War program was set up in the 
elementary and junior high schools, and a very 
active Victory Corps in the senior high school. 
Under the Schools at War program, six of the 
schools qualified for the right to fly the 
“Schools at War” flag, 90 per cent of the 
pupils buying stamps during the month. 


Special activities were: 

Discussions and speeches by pupils in home 
rooms and school assemblies 

Special assembly programs 

Interroom contests 

Pennant award to room with greatest sale per 
capita 

Use of posters 

New York to Tokyo airplane contest between 
rooms 

Use of a thermometer graph to show sales 
from week to week 
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Special booths for sale of stamps 

Tag days: “ Buy a stamp and get a tag.” 

Colored ribbons presented at school assembly 
to rooms reaching 90 per cent participation 

Intraroom contests 

Boys versus girls 
Team versus team 

Stamp sale honor rolls for individuals. When 
a pupil purchased stamps, a colored star or flag 
was placed after his name on the honor roll. 

A special war savings certificate was awarded 
at the close of the year for weekly participation 
in the purchase of stamps. 

In one elementary school, when the week’s 
sale was good, a picture of Hitler in tears was 
posted. 


In the same school a chart was used to show 
the weekly sale. When 90 per cent or more 
participated, an American flag was put on the 
chart; if the percentage of sales was below 
90 per cent, a picture of Hitler replaced the 
American flag. 

A home room device: A purchasing commit- 
tee of three was chosen to determine what 
equipment could be bought with the week’s sale 
of stamps. Each week a new member replaced 
one of the old members of the committee. 

In some schools the children set up a goal, 
such as a parachute or a Garand rifle. 

In May 1942 a special jeep drive was put on 
and six of the 13 schools qualified for jeep 
certificates with a total of 13 jeeps purchased 
through the medium of war savings stamps. 





VICTORY FAIR AT WEST WINFIELD 


More than 20 farm service agencies 
cooperated in contributing toward the 
livestock, poultry and vegetable garden- 


ing awards on the afternoon and evening 
of September 24th at the West Winfield 


Central School Victory Fair. Various 
classes of exhibits were arranged of par- 
ticular interest to juniors, vocational 
pupils and adults. A special feature was 
the war bond auction of young steers, a 
pig and Victory Garden vegetables. A 
total of $46,500 of war bonds was bid 
for these materials. The event was 
staged under the direction of Frank 
Havlen, teacher of vocational agriculture, 
who was assisted by Dayton B. Meade, 
Herkimer county 4-H Club agent. 

The Victory Fair was organized as a 
definite part of the local Schools at War 
program. Special emphasis was placed 
on food production enterprises conducted 
by pupils, on war savings and on the 
auction conducted as a climax to the pro- 
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gram. The adult program held during 
the evening was concluded by an address 
by State Senator William Hampton of 
Utica. 


CAPITAL DISTRICT MEETING 


A meeting of the capital district com- 
mittee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Elementary Principals was held 
in the Regents Room October 2d. This 
is a subcommittee of the education prog- 
ress committee under the chairmanship 
of Allen Williams. The capital district 
committee consists of Carl E. Gibson, 
Delmar; E. Irene Hemphill, Albany ; 
Anna A. Morey, Troy; Edgar Pitkin, 
Loudonville; R. J. Pulling, Schenectady ; 
Pauline M. Van Aller, Schenectady ; 
Walter A. LeBaron, Schenectady, and Dr 
William E. Young of the State Educa- 
tion Department. 
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The Mobile Canteen Donated to the American Red Cross through the Contributions of the 
Pupils of the Geneva High School 


GENEVA HIGH SCHOOL GIVES MOBILE CANTEEN 


“It is better to be ready and not needed 
than to be needed but not ready,” was the 
viewpoint of the Geneva High School 
chapter of the Junior Red Cross when the 
superintendent of schools and the high 
school principal suggested that a mobile 
canteen would be a fine piece of equip- 
ment for any Red Cross chapter located 
near an Army ordnance depot and a naval 
training station. 

To build and equip a mobile canteen 
seemed a huge task for the pupils to 
undertake, but after very careful weighing 
of evidence, the student council voted 
unanimously to back the project. Pupil 
committees were elected, faculty advisers 
chosen, a pupil chairman and a faculty 
labor coordinator selected and work was 
begun. 

From the start, the citizens of Geneva 
gave the pupils their interested coopera- 
tion. A local garage owner donated a 
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large automobile chassis, various mer- 
chants gave equipment and materials and 
several individuals and organizations gave 
money. Numerous school clubs also 
contributed money raised by various ac- 
tivities. 

The- construction work was carried on 
in the school shops. The kitchen equip- 
ment was selected and purchased by a 
committee of pupils and teachers in the 
homemaking department. From the day 
the first plans were drawn to the final 
assembly presentation of the canteen to 
the local chapter of the Red Cross, com- 
plete and well-equipped with utensils nec- 
essary for the transportation and serving 
of hot food to the victims of possible dis- 
aster, from start to finish of this ambitious 
project, a spirit of cooperation between 
pupils, teachers and local friends of the 
school made the job well worth while, 
according to those observing the results. 
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U. S. Navy Official Photograph 


Inspecting the Flying Ambulance Donated to the Navy by the Victory Corps of the Manhattan 
High School of Aviation Trades Are, Left to Right, Elliot V. Noska, Principal, 
Representing the Corps; Lieutenant Commander Sam C. Bostic, Who 
Received the Plane for the Navy, and Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 

Who Made the Presentation 


SCHOOL DONATES FLYING AMBULANCE 


which is devoted entirely to vocational 
training in the field of aviation, all con- 
tributed to the program, which consti- 
tuted an outright donation. 


As part of their contribution to the war 
effort, the members of the Victory Corps 
of the Manhattan High School of Avia- 
tion Trades in New York City presented 
to the United States Navy a flying am- 
bulance. Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
made the presentation of a Piper HE-1 
ambulance plane in behalf of the corps 
to Lieutenant Commander Sam C. Bostic. 

The funds for the purchase of the flying 
ambulance were collected through a 
March of Pennies drive and through 
the sale of scrap rubber, metal and old 
records. The 3000 pupils of the school, 
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The plane was flown from Lock 
Haven, Pa., the site of the Piper factory, 
to Floyd Bennett airport and then 
trucked to the Queensborough play- 
ground where the ceremonies took place, 
with the entire student body, the faculty 
and invited guests present. 

The Victory Corps council, directed by 
Oscar H. Fidell, decided on raising funds 
for the plane after plans had been made 
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to buy simply the usual field ambulance. 
In one day the group raised $1600 from 
white elephant sales and other devices. 

In a letter to the Victory Corps before 
the plane had been purchased, James V. 
Forrestal, Undersecretary of the Navy, 
declared : 

On behalf of the Navy Department, I wish 
to express to the students of the Manhattan 
High School of Aviation Trades sincere ap- 
preciation for the generous donation and for 
the splendid interest in the naval service that 
is indicated thereby. The aircraft ambulance 
that will be purchased for the Navy constitutes 
a very practical gift that will be of extreme 
value in the war effort. 


--- —-—( 


STORE WORKER TRAINING 


Suggestions for training inexperienced 
store workers for maximum job efficiency 
in a minimum of time have been sent to 
school superintendents, distributive edu- 


cation coordinators, chamber of commerce 
secretaries, local merchants and others in- 
terested in carrying out the proposal made 
during the summer by Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, in 
discussing the possibility of using high 
school pupils in stores during the Christ- 
mas rush. The Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation has distributed the bulletin. 

It is suggested that not fewer than five 
meetings be held of the training classes, 
the length of each meeting to be deter- 
mined by the size of the class and the 
aptitude of the trainees, as well as by the 
skill of the instructor. Among the sub- 
jects to be covered are the importance of 
the job as related to the war, acquiring 
proper business attitudes, appearance and 
personality, accuracy, how to fill out sales- 
checks, store English, wrapping and bag- 
ging merchandise, proper handling and 
care of merchandise and selling technic. 
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VESTAL AIDS YOUTH 


Vestal Central School, in order to pre- 
vent a rise in juvenile delinquency, has 
been opened two nights a week, one for 
boys and the other for girls, to give them 
an opportunity to use their energies 
toward constructive efforts. 

The move was announced by Stephen 
O. Salmon, supervising principal, who 
said: 

Youth craves action and it is only natural 
that it should. Our schools are supported by 
our taxpayers, and I firmly believe that our 
school facilities should be fully used for 
planned activities that will attract our youth 
evenings. 

Plans called for sports such as volley- 
ball, ping-pong and other games; model 
airplane building, camera club, pottery, 
weaving, secretarial courses and a variety 
of handcraft activities, depending on the 
interests of the boys and girls attending. 


-——_Q——_ 


ARTICLE BY CARTER 


“ There Is a Tomorrow ” is the title of 
an article by Dr Russell Carter, super- 
visor of music in the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Education De- 
partment, appearing in the September- 
October 1943 issue of the Educational 
Music Magazine. Doctor Carter calls 
attention to the need for adapting music 
teaching procedures to the new curricu- 
lums being introduced in the schools. 


Ht bh 


BEHA IN AFRICA 

James A. Beha, former superintendent 
of schools in the first supervisory district 
of Herkimer county, is serving with the 
Army somewhere in Africa, according to 
word received recently. 
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SCHOOL ENROLMENT DECREASES SHARPLY 


A summary of data from the 1942-43 
school census reports indicates that the 
number of children in New York State 
from birth to 18 years of age is still de- 
clining, according to the Bureau of Statis- 
tical Services, State Education Depart- 
ment. This decrease has been in progress 
since about 1935-36 and can be attributed 
largely to a declining birth rate up to 
about 1938. The rising birth rate since 
that year has not yet reversed the trend. 

The total number of children reported 
from birth to 18 years of age at the begin- 
ning of the school year 1942-43 was 
3,391,264, a decrease of 34,970 from the 
previous year. Boys exceeded girls by 
53,480. 

The increase in the number of children 
on the census under 7 years of age and 
not attending school reflects the rising 
birth rate and probably the influx of 
families into war work localities from 
other states. In 1941-42 the number 
under 7 and not attending school was 
907,974 but in 1942-43 it had grown to 
926,352. 

As with the census, the number of chil- 
dren attending school declined from 
2,388,728 in 1941-42 to 2,317,419 in 
1942-43, a loss of 71,309. The number 
attending was 68.3 per cent of those from 
birth to 18 years of age, while for the 
previous year it was 69.7 per cent. This 
decline reflects the loss in school regis- 
tration due to entrance of older pupils into 
the armed services and into industry. 

Of the number attending school, 
1,815,861, or 53.5 per cent, were in home 
public schools, 394,419, or 11.6 per cent, 
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in home private or parochial schools and 
107,139, or 3.2 per cent, were attending 
elsewhere than in their own district. It 
is of interest also that 8196 children from 
the census were exempt from attendance 
because of physical or mental conditions 
or both. 

When data are separated for cities, vil- 
lages and supervisory districts and losses 
and gains converted into percentages it is 
discovered that all of the loss in children 
from birth to 18 years of age occurred 
in cities, very slight gains having occurred 
in villages and supervisory districts. 

The number attending school decreased 
2.52 per cent in cities, .10 per cent in vil- 
lages and .36 per cent in supervisory 
districts. The decline in those attending 
public schools was 3.99 per cent for the 
State as a whole, of which 3.14 per cent 
was in cities. 

By far the larger number of children 
attending private and parochial schools 
are in cities, while the larger number 
attending elsewhere than in their home 
district are in supervisory districts. The 
latter condition is due largely to contract 
arrangements and to nonresident high 
school attendance. 

Reflecting the rising birth rates of the 
past few years is the gain in the number 
of children in the lower age groups. Com- 
parison of the census age distribution of 
1942-43 with that of the previous year 
reveals the following changes: 

A gain of 13,705 in number of children 
under 1 year 

A gain of 9973 in number of children 
1 year of age 
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A gain of 817 in number of children 
4 years of age 

A loss of 7295 in number of children 2 
and 3 years of age 

This makes a net gain of 17,200 in ages 
below 5 years. This increase in number 
of younger children is beginning to show 
in school registration, the number enrolled 
under 5 years of age in 1942-43 being 
2673 larger than in 1941-42. 

The major loss in school enrolment 
was in the secondary schools, due to en- 
trance of boys into military service and to 
the allurement of good wages in industry 
for both boys and girls. The large in- 
crease in employment certificates bears 
this out. For the State as a whole, 
88,654 certificates were issued in the 
school year 1941-42, a 49 per cent gain 
over 1940-41, and 45,062 were issued in 
the four months beginning September 1, 
1942, and ending December 31, 1942, 
more than were issued in the whole school 





year of 1939-40. The largest increase in 
certificates issued occurred in supervisory 
districts with a 97 per cent gain in 
1941-42 over 1940-41; the next largest 
was in villages with a 71 per cent gain, 
leaving cities third with a gain of 43 per 


cent. 

Initial returns from the schools for the 
current school year indicate a further de- 
cline in school enrolment. The initial 
enrolment in New York City was ap- 
proximately 63,000 less than for the pre- 
vious year and for the State as a whole 
the approximate decline was 89,000. Due 
to the late entrance of some pupils because 
of work on farms or in industry it is 
expected that this decline will be partially 
erased but still will stand at a large figure. 
On the other hand, the birth rate for the 
State continues to rise and in the course 
of a few years will begin to show up more 
positively in the school enrolment. 





TEACHERS ASKED TO 


Pointing out that the cost of living has 
risen 21 per cent in four years while the 
average of teachers’ salaries has increased 
7.5 per cent in the same period, Dr 
J. Cecil Parker, chief of the educational 
services branch of the Office of Price 
Administration, emphasized the stake 
teachers have in the price control pro- 
gram. 

The percentage reduction in the real 
incomes of teachers is even more sig- 
nificant, according to Doctor Parker, 
when expressed in dollar values. He con- 
tinued : 


The National Education Association reports 
that expenditures for instructional staff salaries 
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AID PRICE CONTROL 


in American schools totaled $1,314,000,000 in 
1939-40. If we adjust this figure upward to 
include estimated salary increases since then, 
and apply the “hidden salary cut” of 11 per 
cent to the estimated salary total for 1942-43, 
we find that the total purchasing power is 
about $155,000,000 (1942-43 dollars) less than 
in 1939-40. The “hidden salary cut” per 
teacher amounts to some $170. 


By vigorous support of price control and 
other necessary wartime economic measures, 
teachers can protect the purchasing power of 
their present salaries and savings. They can 
contribute to the health, strength and well-being 
of all children, youth and adults who as civilians 
are doing their part toward winning the war 
and making the peace secure. 
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PROGRESS REPORTED IN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Progress has been reported by the 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, in the several 
fields of inquiry; entered this year under 
a special appropriation from the Legis- 
lature and in studies continued from 
previous years. 

The new research includes a survey of 
the adjustment of high schools to war 
needs; a comprehensive study of higher 
education in the State of New York, with 
special attention to resources and needs, 
which study is the State Education 
Department’s major research under- 
taking; a pilot study in health and 
physical education, and regional studies 
of needed extensions of school cur- 
riculums. 

These inquiries and two that had been 
previously initiated, the changing occu- 
pational pattern of New York State and 
youth in wartime, are all regarded as 
closely linked to the problem of postwar 
planning in education. 

Projects continued from the preceding 
year and which are also related to post- 
war planning include a study of pro- 
posals for improving secondary education 
and a study of the adjustments of rural 
secondary schools to the needs of youth 
who were enrolled in the eighth grade 
during the autumn of 1940. 


The first of the new studies reveals the 
manner in which schools have responded 
to the calls upon their time under the 
stress of war, with attention to the regu- 
lations and suggestions affecting their 
many activities. 
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In the field of higher education, one 
part of the study has been completed, 
that of the distribution of youth of college 
age by municipalities and towns, with a 
corresponding study of the distribution 
of higher education facilities. Research is 
being carried on concerning the emigra- 
tion and immigration of college students 
from and to New York State, the pur- 
poses of higher education institutions in 
the State, a comparison of New York’s 
facilities with those in other states with 
respect to enrolment trends, guidance and 
personnel admission require- 
ments, financial resources, trends in the 
support of higher education, recent occu- 
pational trends in relation to higher 
education, the trend of postgraduate 
enrolments, and questions of public policy 
in this field. 

The study in health and physical edu- 
cation is to be intensive and aims to 
discover the extent and quality of the 
programs developed on the basis of regu- 
lations approved September 18, 1943, in 
a few selected schools. This pilot study 
is expected to indicate the course of a 
later and more expanded survey into this 
branch of education. 


services, 


Vocational training is the special aspect 
of the study on needed extensions of 
school curriculums. The character and 
extent of this phase of education that 
should be provided for the 50 per cent 
of the State’s youth who have previously 
left school before graduation are being 
considered. The inquiry is to be carried 

(Concluded on page 120) 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





DRIVER TRAINING STARTS IN DECEMBER 


The state-wide program to insure the 
utmost conservation of school buses, to be 
launched in December to carry out a 
mandate which the New York State War 
Council issued at the request of the State 
War Transportation Committee, has been 
developed and is being carried out by the 
Office of War Training of the New York 
State War Council, in cooperation with 
the State Education Department’s Office 
of War Production Training. The Of- 
fice of War Training is administered by 
the Bureau of Public Service Training of 
the State Education Department, of which 
Albert H. Hall is Chief. 


To insure the success of this program 
and thereby keep their pupils in school, 


school officials are asked to cooperate 
fully in its operation by urging their driv- 
ers to attend training schools, by recom- 
mending instructor-candidates and by 
providing physical facilities for the train- 
ing schools. 

The school bus driver training program 
was developed in pursuance of Order No. 
14 of the New York State War Council 
which reads as follows: 


Beginning June 30, 1943, no school bus with 
a seating capacity of more than seven adult 
persons shall be operated by a driver unless the 
driver has been properly qualified and has ob- 
tained a Regents public service training cer- 
tificate evidencing completion of a course of bus 
driver instruction developed and administered 
by the Office of War Training of the State War 
Council. 


The Office of War Training is prepar- 
ing the course content and instructional 
materials. The program is being directed 
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by William D. Weitz, director of field 
training in the Office of War Training, 
who last year directed the civilian defense 
driver training program which resulted in 
the training of approximately 10,000 
volunteer emergency drivers. 

A series of two-day regional training 
schools will be held for instructors who 
will receive three-year teaching “ per- 
mits.” These part-time instructors are 
being engaged to conduct uniform train- 
ing courses for school bus drivers in 105 
geographical centers in the State, for 
which they will be paid on a session basis. 
The instructors may be regular vocational 
and industrial arts public school teachers 
or other qualified persons not at the 
present time public school employes. 

All school bus drivers will be required 
to attend local classes which will be held 
at two-hour sessions weekly for 15 weeks. 
Upon completion of the course they will 
receive Regents public service training 
certificates. 


——{) — - 


DIES IN JAP PRISON 

Captain Charles D. Tinley, principal 
of the Dunkirk Industrial High School 
from 1939 until he was called to active 
service in the Signal Corps in May 1941, 
has been reported dead in the Osaka 
prison camp in Japan. He died July 27, 
1943, according to the War Department. 
He served in Manila and Cebu. An elec- 
trical engineer, he was instructor in 
related technical subjects in the Dunkirk 
school from 1930 to 1939. 
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The Farmstead of Alfred Brown, Former Pupil in Vocational Agriculture, East of the 
Village of Cazenovia on Route 20 


YOUNG AGRICULTURIST PROVES SUCCESS 


One instance of the way the four-year 
curriculum in vocational agriculture can 
contribute to building successful farmers 
and farming is shown in the case of 
Alfred Brown, who was graduated from 
this course at the Cazenovia Central 
School in 1937 and now owns and oper- 
ates a 135-acre farm producing cash 
crops, poultry and milk for a distributive 
route on the edge of the village of 
Cazenovia on Route 20. 

As a senior, in formulating plans for 
a career in farming, this young man pre- 
pared the following statement as one 
phase of his vocational training program: 

I plan to operate the home farm for my 
father for two or three years and then to buy 
out the business as soon as possible. I would 
like to purchase one or two adjoining farms 
that are likely to be on the market sometime 
in the next few years. This additional land 
will enable me to operate an efficient farm 
business. 

In the five-year period since graduation, 
Alfred has been working steadily toward 
this objective. 

In January 1939 Alfred bought the live- 
stock, equipment and business from his 
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father. In the spring of 1942 he pur- 
chased a 60-acre farm across the road, 
which gave him the desired land and ac- 
cessory buildings. In the five-year period 
Alfred has substantially increased the 
herd of dairy cattle and has operated an 
excellent program of soil fertility through 
the use of manure, superphosphate and 
other commercial fertilizers. As soon as 
the herd was well established, Alfred 
joined the local Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association continuing the dairy records 
and the test for butter fat undertaken in 
connection with his school program. 
When the Madison County Artificial 
Breeding Association was formed, it fitted 
well into Alfred’s plan of herd improve- 
ment, so he became an active member of 
the organization, utilizing to the fullest 
extent the resources of the association. 
To improve the market milk enterprise, a 
pasteurizer and a walk-in cooler were in- 
stalled. About 400 quarts of milk are 
retailed each day in Cazenovia. 

In the summer of 1942 Alfred was 
married and established an _ excellent 
home. Housing accommodations are 
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available on the farm for an employed 
married man. This young man in five 


years from graduation from high school is 
well established in an excellent farm busi- 
ness which he purchased from income 
chiefly from his own productive and man- 


agement ability. The land is productive, 
the buildings are adequate to maintain a 
profitable dairy business and the location 
of the farm is excellent from the stand- 
point of marketing dairy and other prod- 
ucts, in the view of agricultural experts. 





BUFFALO VOCATIONAL LEADER RETIRES 


With a service record of 34 years, the 
longest of any vocational school principal 
in New York State, Dr Elmer S. Pierce 
of Seneca Vocational High School, Buf- 
falo, retired June 25th. 

Doctor Pierce, known as the father of 
vocational education in Buffalo, opened 
the State’s second and Buffalo’s first 
vocational school in September 1909, as 
a “two-room vocational department.” 
This pioneer class had 19 pupils; 7000 
were enrolled in the city’s vocational 
schools in 1943. The first graduating 
class in 1911 comprised two pupils; 1200 
were graduated this year. Woodworking 
was the sole course in 1909; 50 voca- 
tional courses are on the curriculum 
today. The two-room school has ex- 
panded to seven large schools represent- 
ing an investment of many millions of 
dollars. 

Doctor Pierce believed in humanizing 
the relationship between tutor and pupil 
and held that if this were done he would 
be accepted as a friend by the pupil. 
After that stage had been reached he “ did 
not have to worry about the pupil.” He 
believed also in socializing education and 
once told the pupils of a neighboring 
grade school that if they wanted him for 
principal, they would have to maintain 
order while he was away at the university. 
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“They agreed,” he declared, “and the 
plan worked.” 

Years before the use of radio-equipped 
police cars, Doctor Pierce’s “ young 
Edisons ” installed a radio receiving set 
in the car of the Buffalo police commis- 
sioner, enabling that official to tune in 
on the Seneca school station. He also 
evolved the forerunner of indirect lighting 
with a _ semi-indirect apparatus, later 
widely adopted in the schools, as a result 
of his witnessing small children’s eyes 
watering from the powerful, centrally 
located light bulbs in the classroom. 

Doctor Pierce attended schools in his 
birthplace of Humphrey, N. Y., and 
Knoxville, Pa., later entering Alfred Uni- 
versity “ with $4.80 in my pocket.” After 
teaching for a year he returned to Alfred 
and was graduated in 1908. In 1927 
Alfred conferred the doctor of pedagogy 
degree upon him. 

Doctor Pierce holds membership in 
many educational associations including 
the National Education Association and 
the American Vocational Association. He 
is a member of the Buffalo Scholastics 
Club, New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals and Buffalo 
Vocational Principals. His colleagues 
assert that his influence will long be felt 
in the vocational branch of the Buffalo 
school system. 
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Secondary Education 





ENGLISH TRAINING IN WARTIME STRESSED 


The special attention of superintendents 
of schools and high school principals has 
been called to the place occupied by the 
teaching of English in the war program 
through a letter from the Division of 
Secondary Education, which states: 


Teachers of our language must rededicate 
themselves to the problem of making our 
citizens-in-school literate. They have primary 
responsibility for the skills of communication: 
reading, speaking, listening, writing. They 
must be taught better than ever before. Young 
people properly equipped for war and for peace 
must know how to speak and write clearly and 
concisely. 

Emphasis is placed upon grammar and 
correct usage, with the recommendation 
that the individual weaknesses be sought 
out and corrected, using current situations 
of interest to the pupils to create the 
desire to speak and write correctly. It is 


pointed out that all the current war 
activity offers innumerable opportunities 
for using this method. The letter 
proceeds : 

Only if Americans understand the world and 
their part in it better than they did at the close 
of the first World War can we hope for an 
enduring peace based on justice to all nations 
and freedom for all nations. To reach this 
understanding our citizens-at-school must pos- 
sess the technics for using discriminatingly the 
current means of enlightenment. They must 
know not only how to read, but they must know 
what current books, magazines and newspapers 
are available; how to choose among them, and 
finally how to employ them effectively. 

The letter urges that the classroom 
exemplify democracy in action, making it 
possible for the pupils themselves to 
sponsor what is said and done. Thus, it 
is stated, the pupils will develop individu- 
ality, responsibility and confidence. 





PRINCIPAL HONORED 

Dr Harold V. Baker, principal of 
Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, 
has been chosen as a member of the edi- 
torial committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. The edi- 
torial committee is a rotating committee 
and is composed of three members, who 
work with Dr Ivan Booker, assistant 
director of research of the National Edu- 
cation Association in planning, preparing 
and editing the yearbooks of the depart- 
ment. Doctor Baker will be on the com- 
mittee for three years. 


November 1943 


NEWS FOR SOLDIERS 

Men and women in the armed forces 
who have attended the Rye High School 
are kept informed about the school 
through the Rye High Campus Capers, 
a four-page mimeographed and illustrated 
paper prepared especially for those in 
service. 

In brief form, all the important events 
of the school are chronicled, athletic 
events are listed and the scores given, 
little items about major events in the 
community are presented and a directory 
of former pupils now in the service, with 
their last known addresses, is included. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS TO MEET 


A full schedule has been planned for 
the 14th annual conference of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
Principals at Syracuse December 28th-— 
30th, in the Hotel Syracuse. 


The executive committee is to meet on 
the afternoon of December 28th. In the 
evening, under the direction of Ada E. 
James, immediate past president, the 
professional organization of the elemen- 
tary principals of New York State will 
be discussed by R. DeWitt Morrison, 
Roosevelt School, Port Chester; Allen J. 
Williams, School 9, Buffalo; Mrs Eudora 
Fletcher, president of the New York 
Principals Association, and Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 


Elementary Education, State Education 
Department. 


The next morning, with Walter A. 
LeBaron, association president and prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School in Schenec- 
tady, presiding, Dr Walter C. Langsam, 
professor of history at Union College, 
will talk on “Thoughts on War and 
Peace,” followed by a panel on “ What 
Should Elementary Schools Plan in Edu- 
cating for Lasting Peace,” with Dr Clar- 
ence C. Hunnicutt, Syracuse University 
School of Education, as chairman, and 
Mrs Adelaide W. Baker, Rome super- 
visor of grades; Emogene Talcott, Strat- 
ford Avenue School, Garden City; Ray 
Calhoun, Roosevelt School, Utica; Edgar 
S. Pitkin, Loudonville School, and 
Dr Harold V. Baker, Daniel Webster 
School, New Rochelle. 
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An illustrated address, “ Adjusting 
Elementary Education to the Require- 
ments of the Air Age,” by Dr Ben D. 
Wood, Columbia University, will be given 
in the afternoon, with Earle W. Nash, 
vice president, in charge, and Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research, State Education Department, 
leading the discussion. 

Dr Burgess Johnson of Union College 
will speak at the informal banquet in the 
evening, which is being arranged under 
the direction of Mary Lawlor, Salem 
Hyde School, Syracuse. 

The morning of December 30th in- 
cludes a panel discussion of “ The Func- 
tion of the Principal as a Supervisor,” 
with Grace Evans DeKay, second vice 
president, in charge, and under the chair- 
manship of Fred B. Painter, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Ithaca. The 
panel will include Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief 
of the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, State Education De- 
partment; Harold M. Elsbree, Mexico; 
Carl H. Kumpf, School 30, Rochester ; 
Dr Chester Pugsley, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo; R. J. Pulling, Pleasant 
Valley School, Schenectady; Dr Fred- 
erick J. Moffitt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Instructional Supervision, State Educa- 
tion Department, and Mary K. Toomey, 
School 7, Rochester. 

Later in the morning, Dr A. G. Peter- 
son, director of training at the State 
Teachers College at Plattsburg, will sum- 
marize the conference. This will be 
followed by the annual business meeting. 
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SECONDARY MEETING 


Schools’ Adjustment to War Demands 
is the theme of the 59th annual meeting 
of the New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals which will 
be held December 28th and 29th in 
Syracuse. Morton C. Collister, principal 
of Baldwin High School, is president of 
the association. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, will be the speaker at the 
banquet on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 28th. His subject will be: “ The 
Education of Youth in War and in 
Peace.” 


The convention theme will be developed 
in meetings throughout the two-day pro- 
gram which has been arranged by the 
planning and implementation committee 
of which Martin M. Mansperger, Free- 
port, is chairman. 


- ——)- 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM OPEN 

The Children’s Museum of the New 
York State Historical Association re- 
opened for the fall season on October 15th 
with a display of original cartoons by Ed 
Nofziger, whose work appears regularly 
in The Saturday Evening Post, PM, and 
other publications, and a chalk talk by 
Mr Nofziger. On October 16th the chil- 
dren registered for the morning art 
classes, and were divided into three 
groups: for painting, clay modeling and 
toy making. Mr Nofziger’s exhibit will 
continue through November 5th. From 
November 6th through November 27th 
the museum will show a loan display on 
design crafts from the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute of Utica, and in Decem- 
ber an exhibit from the Shady Hills 
School at Cambridge, Mass. 
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GUEST EDITORS HELP 


In an attempt to give its junior mem- 
bers an even more complete share in the 
preparation of The Yorker, the magazine 
for the schools published by the New 
York State Historical Association at 
Cooperstown, the association has this 
year instituted a system of “ guest edi- 
tors.” The publication has always been 
largely “of, by and for” the pupil, since 
the bulk of its material is pupil written, 
but this year two pages a month are 
thrown open to each junior chapter in 
turn to handle as it sees fit. The asso- 
ciation can not take its guest editors into 
the composing room to let them hear the 
presses roll and smell printer’s ink, but 
it is managing to give them nearly all 
the other pains and pleasures of editors. 
They prepare copy, plan _ illustrations, 
read galley and page proof and paste up 
a dummy. Many English as well as 
social studies teachers have expressed 
interest in this latest venture in pupil 
participation. Further information on the 
project may be secured from the associ- 
ation’s headquarters at Cooperstown. 


~--— +4» — 


YEARBOOK ANNOUNCED 

The 1944 yearbook of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be entitled Extending Educa- 
tional Opportunity for Children, Youth 
and Adults. One of the chapters in this 
yearbook will be contributed by Dr 
Maurice E. Troyer, professor of educa- 
tion, Syracuse University. Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education, is preparing an- 
other chapter on Personal Living. 
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FEDERAL CONSULTANT 


Oakley Furney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, State 
Education Department, has been ap- 
pointed by Dr John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to a Consulting Committee on 
Vocational Technical Training. The com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
rapid changes in the technical aspects of 
industry and the increasing demand for 
trained technicians. ~ 

Lynn A. Emerson, professor of indus- 
trial education at Cornell University, is 
another member of the committee and has 
been designated as chairman of a sub- 
committee to gather and analyze data and 
make recommendations. He is also secre- 
tary of the general committee. 

The chairman of the general commit- 
tee is J. C. Wright, assistant United 
States commissioner for vocational educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education. 


——— )——— 


AT COUNCIL MEETING 

The Division of Elementary Education 
of the State Education Department was 
represented by members of the staff at the 
annual meeting of the Council of School 
Superintendents held in Syracuse on Sep- 
tember 26th-28th. A conference room 
was set aside for the use of the Division 
to consult with school superintendents 
about elementary education and especially 
child care centers. 


——_O0-———_- 


During recent months the Books for 
Allied War Prisoners Committee of the 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the International 


Y. M. C. A., with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland, has distributed 
many books to prisoners of war in Axis 
countries. 
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ANNUAL BREAKFAST 


The annual breakfast and business 
session of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Phi Kappa members attending the Syra- 
cuse conference of elementary and sec- 
ondary school principals will be in 
parlors B and C of the Onondaga Hotel, 
December 29th at 8 a. m. 

The committee is providing a speaker 
on a modern topic. Henry E. Galloway, 
principal of the Morrisville-Eaton Cen- 
tral School, is secretary for the meeting, 
and Elon L. Barber, principal of the 
Monroe Street elementary school in Little 
Falls, is chairman. 


—_O-———_ 


SALUTATION TO CZECHS 


A special ceremony of salutation to the 
Charles University of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, was included in the October 23d 
graduation exercises of Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges at Geneva, when the 
first group of Navy V-12 trainees fin- 
ished their courses and some received the 
degree of bachelor of arts. 

Honorary degrees were awarded to Dr 
Jan Papanek, minister plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia, doctor of 
laws; Dr Otakar Odlozilik, professor of 
history in the Charles University, doctor 
of literature; and Beardsley Rum, treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy & Co., chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
doctor of humane letters. Mr Ruml was 
honored as a distinguished American of 
Czech descent. 


———Oo—-—_— 


Elizabeth Lewis, supervisor in the New 
York City office of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, resigned after 22 
years’ service. 
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With the Board of Regents 





TWO NEW COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Approval of new appointments and 
reappointments constituted the principal 
action taken by the Board of Regents at 
its meeting in New York City on 
October 15th. 


Appointments 

Ernest A. Frier of Delhi to the Secondary 
Education Council for a term ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. 

Committee to cooperate with the State Edu- 
cation Department in the preparation of a 
revised syllabus in business law as a require- 
ment for the high school diploma in business 
subjects : 

Harold F. Burhans, Sewanhaka High School, 

Floral Park 

Agnes A. Eckberg, Jamestown High School 

Ruth A. Forsberg, Poughkeepsie High School 

S. George Getz, DeWitt Clinton High School, 

New York City 

Helen Hasbrouck of New Paltz to the board 
of visitors of the New York State Teachers 
College at New Paltz, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of Frank J. LeFevre; term to 
expire October 31, 1949 


Commmittee to, cooperate with the Depart- 
ment in the preparation of a manual on postwar 
problems confronting boards of education: 

Robert E. Bell, Chappaqua, superintendent of 

schools for the first supervisory district in 
Westchester county 

Howard T. Herber, superintendent of schools 

in Malverne 

Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca board of education 

and professor of education at Cornell 
University 
Reappointments 

Lyndon H. Strough of Niagara Falls to the 
Secondary Education Council for a term ending 
September 30, 1948 

J. A. McConnell of Ithaca to the Agricul- 
tural Education Council for a term ending 
September 30, 1948 

R. C. Muir of Schenectady to the Apprentice 
Training Council for a term ending Septem- 


ber 30, 1948 
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Solomon C. Hollister of Ithaca to the Indus- 
trial Education Council for a term ending 
September 30, 1948 

Frank L. Armstrong of New York City to 
the Physically Handicapped Children’s Council 
for a term ending September 30, 1948 

William P. Capes of Albany to the Public 
Service Training Council for a term ending 
September 30, 1948 

Dr Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
New York University, to the College Council 
for a term ending September 30, 1948 


—_O0———_ 


BUILDINGS APPROVED 


Projects in school construction recently 


approved by the Division of School Build- 


ings and Grounds follow: 

Altmar, bus garage, $7200; approved Sep- 
tember 9th 

Parish, bus garage, $6800; approved Septem- 
ber 9th 

Clarence, bus garage for Parker 
School, $3800; approved September 11th 

Wappingers Falls, coal stoker, coal bin and 
roadway for central school, $7150; approved 
September 13th 

DeRuyter, bus garage for central 
$22,850; approved September 13th 

DeWitt, district 9, new one-room grade 
building (temporary), $10,000; approved Sep- 
tember 21st 

Sodus, reinforcement of present ceilings and 
installation of acoustical ceilings in high 
school, $1596; approved September 22d 

Eden, addition to bus garage, $3388; ap- 
proved September 24th 

Kenmore, elementary school, $117,471; ap- 
proved October 4th 

Saugerties, district 13, addition to 
school, $1300; approved October 5th 

Chautauqua, remodeling and 
heating and plumbing in shop building, $6500; 
approved October 5th 


High 


school, 


rural 


extension of 
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School and Pullic Libraries 





LIBRARY MEETS A WAR EMERGENCY 


To meet the increasing demand for 
storytellers at nursery schools, camps 
and social agencies, the New York Public 
Library recently gave for volunteers a 
short course in the art of storytelling. 

The course was under the direction of 
the supervisor of storytelling, Mary 
Gould Davis, with local librarians assist- 
ing with talks and demonstrations. The 
six lectures were held at the 115th Street 
Branch Library. The course opened with 
a general introduction by Frances Clarke 
Sayers, superintendent of work with 
children. At the final meeting stories 
were told by the librarians who had given 
the talks to bring out the various points 
stressed. 

A short list, Stories Anyone Can Tell, 
was compiled by Carolyn Trumpuss of 
the 115th Street Branch Library and 
distributed. The importance of picture 
books was presented by Miss Trum- 
puss, and puppetry as a fascinating art 


was demonstrated by Pura Belpré of the 
Aguilar Branch Library. Folk tales were 
introduced by Mary Gould Davis and 
Katherine Love of the Harlem Library 
reviewed American folklore. Elizabeth 
Culbert of the Hamilton Grange Branch 
Library presided at the fifth meeting 
which was devoted to imaginative stories 
and poetry. 

The group was made up of volunteers, 
workers, junior counselors and 
teachers. They proved themselves apt 
and eager listeners. The experiment will 
doubtless be tried again this winter 


social 


To help meet this same emergency in 
other sections of the State the supervisors 
of the Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension, in cooperation with 
regional librarians, are planning courses 
at Watertown, Fulton, Canajoharie and 
on Long Island. The course will be re- 
peated in other regions if local needs war- 
rant it. 





INDEX TO BOOKS FOR 


The 3976 teachers and children’s 
librarians who own copies of Eloise Rue’s 
Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades will welcome the appearance of 
its first Supplement,? which analyzes 
about 600 books published during the 
past three years in response to new inter- 
ests and to meet new curricular needs. 
Both the basic volume and the Supple- 
ment enable children and those who work 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


with children’s books to find immediately 
the exact location of information on some 
3000 subjects common to the curriculum 
of grades 4-6 throughout the country. 
The books indexed have been carefully 
chosen by specialists who know the cur- 
riculum content of the intermediate 
grades. The grading and character of 
the subject material are shown for each of 


26,000 entries, of which 6000 are in the 
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Supplement. The two volumes serve as 
buying guides also, since the books in- 
dexed are starred and double-starred for 
first and second purchase. Prices and 


publishers are, of course, indicated, and 
in the case of the new Supplement, Dewey 
classification numbers are provided to 
help in cataloging. 


The new Supplement is the fourth 
“Rue Index.” Two of them analyze 
books used in the primary grades: Sub- 
ject Index to Readers* and Subject Index 
to Books for Primary Grades.* The 
latter title, published earlier this year, 
emphasizes trade books rather than read- 
ers and analyzes 500 books under some 


1500 subjects commonly used by children 
from preschool through the third grade. 
These two books and the two that treat 
the intermediate grades are published by 
the American Library Association. 


1§ubject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, compiled by Eloise Rue. Chicago. 
American Library Association. 1940. 560p. $4 

2Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades — First Supplement, compiled by 
Eloise Rue. Chicago. American Library 
Association. 1943. 197p. $2.50 

(Note: In combination with basic 1940 vol- 
ume, special price $5) 

8Subject Index to Readers, compiled by 
Eloise Rue. Chicago. American Library 
Association. 1938. 192p. 75c 

4Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades, compiled by Eloise Rue. Chicago. 
American Library Association. 1943. 271p. $2.50 





ADVISER TO LIBRARY 


Dr Hu Shih, noted scholar and former 
Chinese ambassador to the United States, 
has consented to serve as honorary con- 
sultant and adviser to the Library of Con- 
gress in the field of East Asiatic litera- 
ture. During his stay in Washington as 
ambassador, Doctor Hu took a definite 
interest in the Library of Congress and 
its collection of 230,000 Chinese books, 
reputed to be the largest Chinese library 
outside of China and Japan. Through his 
efforts, many rare books of the National 
Library at Peiping were brought to this 
country for safekeeping and for micro- 
filming. It is expected that Doctor Hu 
will advise the librarian in the acquisition 
of East Asiatic material and the develop- 
ment of the library’s Chinese collection. 

Doctor Hu received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters from The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at the 
78th Convocation in October 1942. 


November 1943 


OPA INFORMATION LEAFLETS 


Leaflets for schools and colleges on 
various phases of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration program have been prepared 
by the O. P. A. Department of Informa- 
tion educational services branch in re- 
sponse to requests from school people for 
“simple, concise and interesting state- 
ments of fact.”. These leaflets are titled: 

Facts and Figures on Rationing 

Black Marketing 

War Price and Rationing Boards 

Price Panels 

Shoe Rationing 


They are single sheet mimeographed 
leaflets carrying a message to teachers 
and others. They may be reproduced for 
local distribution by schools, colleges and 
other groups. The O. P. A. Department 
of Information, 350 Fifth avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y., will send a set on request 
and is anxious to learn how widely they 
are used in order to know what to do 
about planning more of them. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY II LIST COMPLETED 


The BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS here- 
with presents the remainder of the list of 
books designed to help in developing the 
units recommended by the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development of the Division 
of Secondary Education for the 12th year 
social studies course. Space limitations 
in the October issue of the BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS prevented including the list 
of titles which follows. : 


Planning for Peace 


Agar, Hubert. A time for greatness. 
1942. $2.50 

Angell, Norman. Let 
Viking. 1942. $3.50 

Beveridge, W. H. Social insurance and 
allied services. Macmillan. 1942. pa. $1 

Brown, W. B. & others. America in a world 
at war. Silver. 1942. $1.80 

Butler, Harold. The lost peace. 
1942. $2.75 

Chase, Stuart. Goals for America; a budget 
of our needs and resources. Twentieth 
Century Fund. 330 W. 42d st., New York. 
1942. $1 

Commission To Study the Organization: of 
Peace. United Nations and the organiza- 
tion of peace; third report and papers pre- 
sented to the commission, February 1943. 
The Commission. 1943. Free 

United Nations discussion guide. 
U. S. Office of Education. 1942. Free 

Foreign Policy Association. Uniting today 
for tomorrow; the United Nations in war 
and peace, by Grayson Kirk & W. R. 
Sharp. Silver. 1942. 25c (Headline Books, 
no. 37) 

Griffin, R. A., ed. School of the citizen 
soldier; adapted from the educational pro- 
gram of the Second Army. Appleton- 
Century. 1942. $3; Civil defense ed. 
$2.40 

Harris, S. E. Economics of America at war. 
Norton. 1943. $2.50 

Hoover, H. C. & Gibson, Hugh. The prob- 
lems of lasting peace. Doubleday. 1942. $2 

Millspaugh, A. C. Peace plans and Ameri- 
can choices; the pros and cons of world 

Brookings Institution. 1942. $1 


Little. 


the people know. 


Harcourt. 


order. 
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Motherwell, Hiram. The peace we fight for, 
Harper. 1943. $3 

National Planning Association. Guides for 
post-war planning. The Association. 5c 
(Planning pamphlet series) 

Rodgers, Cleveland. 
the future. Harper. 


New York plans for 

1943. New York City, 

Slosson, Preston. Why we 
Houghton. 1942. 42c 

Stewart, M. S. After the war? Public Af.- 
fairs Information. 1942. 10c (Public Af- 
fairs Pam. no. 73) 

Other pamphlets in this series which will 
be useful are: 

No. 80. Freedom from want; a world goal 

No.81 Rebuilding Europe — after victory 

Straight, Michael. 
the future of the United Nations. 
court. 1943. $3 

Twentieth Century Fund. Postwar planning 
in the United States; an organization di- 
rectory; 2d rev. ed. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 1943. 60c 

A directory of 137 organizations in the 
United States working in the field of post- 
war problems. Background, activities and 
personnel are given for each. 

The United Nations. 
Association. 1943. 
published as _ part 
June 1, 1943) 

U. S. National Resources Planning Board. 
National resources development report for 
1943. 3 parts. Gov't Ptg Office. 1943. 
Part 1, 25c; Part 2, 30c; Part 3, $2.25 

U. S. Office of War Information. The world 
beyond the way. The Office. 1942. Free 
(Toward new horizons, no. 1) 

Other titles in this series are: 

No.2 Proposals for a free world 
No.3 The peace toward which we fight 

Willkie, W. L. One world. 1943. 
$2; pa. $1 

Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library. World 
organization; an annotated bibliography of 
recent pamphlet material, prepared by the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. The Library, 8 W. 40th st., New 
York City, 1942 


are at war. 


Make this the last war; 
Har- 


American Library 
25c (A _ bibliography 
? 


of the Booklist, 


Simon. 
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Design for Reading 





READING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PREPARED BY THE BOOK INFORMATION SECTION, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


Fiction 

Allen, Hervey. The forest and the fort. 
Farrar. $2.50 

Asch, Shalom. The apostle; tr. by Maurice 
Samuel. Putnam. $3 

Bailey, H. C. Mr Fortune finds a pig. 
(Crime club) Doubleday. $2 

Blixen, K. D. baroness (Isak Dinesen, pseud.) 
Winter’s tales. Random House. $2.75 

Bottome, Phyllis. Survival. Little. $2.50 

Coles, Manning, pseud. (A. F. O. Manning 
& C. H. Coles). Without lawful authority. 
(Crime club) Doubleday. $2 

Fast, H. M. Citizen Tom Paine. 
$2.75 

Feld, R. C. Sophie Halenczik, American. 
Little. $2 

Fleming, Berry. 
Duell. $2.50 

Forbes, Kathryn. Mama’s bank account. 
Harcourt. $2 

Forester, C. S. The ship. Little. 

Fuller, Iola (Iola Fuller Goodspeed). 
shining trail. Duell. $3 

Glick, Carl. Three times I bow. (Whittlesey 
House pub.) McGraw. $2.50 

Hare, Cyril. Tragedy at law. 
$2.50 

Horner, J. M. The wind and the rain. 
Doubleday. $2 

Hsiung, Shih-i. The bridge of heaven. 
nam. $2.75 

Idell, A. E. Centennial summer. Holt. $2.75 

Jordan, M. A. (Mrs J. Lee Bausher). Apple 
in the attic. Knopf. $2 

Lewis, Eiluned. The captain’s wife. 
millan. $2 

Low, Ivy. (Mme Litvinova). 
mystery. Coward. $2.50 
Maclean, C. M. The Tharrus three. 
millan. $2.50 
Mangione, Jerre. 
ton. $2.50 
Marquand, J. P. 
$2.75 


Duell. 


Colonel Effingham’s raid. 


$2.50 
The 


Harcourt. 


Put- 


Mac- 
Moscow 
Mac- 
Mount Allegro. Hough- 


So little time. Little. 
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Marsh, Ngaio. Colour scheme. Little. 
$2.50 

Moberg, Vilhelm. Ride this night! tr. by 
Henry Alexander. Doubleday. $2.50 

Moore, Ruth. The weir. Morrow. $2.50 

Morris, Hilda. The Tuckers tune in. Put- 
nam. $2.50 

Nathan, Robert. But gently day. 
$2 

O’Hara, Mary. Thunderhead. 
bk) Lippincott. $2.75 

Pratt, Theodore. The barefoot 
Duell. $2.50 

Mr Winkle goes to war. Duell. $2 

Priestley, J. B. Daylight on Saturday. 
Harper. $2.50 

Queen, Ellery, pseud. (Frederic Dannay & 
Manfred Lee). There was an old woman. 
Little. $2 

Richter, Conrad. Free man. Knopf. $1.75 

Saint Exupéry, Antoine de. The little 
prince; tr. from the French by Katherine 
Woods. Reynal. $2 

Walling, R. A. J. A corpse by any other 
name. Morrow. $2 

Walsh, Maurice. The Spanish lady. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50 


Knopf. 
(Story Press 


mailman. 


Nonfiction 


Adams, J. T. The American; the making of 
anew man. Scribner. $3 

Andrews, R. C. Under a lucky star; a life- 
time of adventure. Viking Press. $3 

Angel, Joan. Angel of the Navy, the story 
of a WAVE. Hastings House. $2 

Barbour, Thomas. Naturalist at 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) 
$3.50 

Beard, C. A. The republic; conversations on 
fundamentals. Viking Press. $3 

Beck, Phineas. Clémentine in the kitchen. 
Hastings House. $3 

Belden, Jack. Retreat with Stilwell. 
$3 


large. 
Little. 


Knopf. 
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Benchley, Robert. Benchley beside himself. 
Harper. $2.50 

Benét, S. V. Western star [poem]. 
$2 

Ben-Horin, Eliahu. The Middle 
crossroads of history. Norton. $3 

Beurling, G. F. & Roberts, Leslie. Malta 
Spitfire; the story of a fighter pilot. Farrar. 
$2.50 

Binkley, W. E. American political parties; 
their natural history. Knopf. $3.75 

Brogan, D. W. The English people; im- 
pressions and observations. Knopf. $3 

Churchill, W. L. S. The end of the begin- 
ning; war speeches. Little. $3.50 

Clausen, W. B. Blood for the emperor; 
a narrative history of the human side of 
the war in the Pacific. Appleton-Century. 
$3 

Combined operations; the official story of 
the Commandos. Macmillan. $2 

Coyle, Mrs Kathleen. The magical realm. 
Dutton. $3 

Cross, W. L. Connecticut Yankee; an auto- 
biography. Yale Univ. Press. $5 

Curie, Eve. Journey among warriors. 
Doubleday. $3.50 

Damon, Mrs Bertha (Clark). 
humus. Simon. $2.50 

Davis, Mrs N. P. Stump ranch pioneer. 
Dodd. $2.50 

De Voto, B. A. The year of decision, 1846. 
Little. $3.50 

Downes, P. G. Sleeping island. 
$3.50 

Fairchild, David. Garden islands of the 
Great East; collecting seeds from the 
Philippines and the Netherlands India in 
the junk “ Chéng Ho.” Scribner. $3.75 

Farson, Negley. Going fishing. Harcourt. 
$3 

Fergusson, Erna. Chile. Knopf. $3.50 

Fosdick, H. E. On being a real person. 
Harper. $2.50 

Great Britain. Ministry of information. 
Front line. Macmillan. $1.50 

Greenbie, Sydney. Asia unbound; a pattern 
for freedom in the Far East. Appleton- 
Century. $3 

Haedrich, Marcel, pseud. Barrack 3, room 
12; tr. from the French by Katherine 
Woods. Reynal. $2.50 


Farrar. 


East; 


A sense of 


Coward. 
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Haines, C. G. & Hoffman, R. J. S. The 
origins and background of the second 
World War. Oxford Univ. Press. $4.25; 
college ed. $3.25 

Hall, J. N. Under a thatched roof. 
ton. $2.75 

Hamilton, Alice. 
trades. (Atlantic 
Little. $3 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. California’s mis- 
sions; illus. by E. H. Suydam. Appleton- 
Century. $5 

Henley, Mrs C. J. Grandmother 
south. Putnam. $3.50 

Herman, F. S. Dynamite cargo; convoy to 
Russia. Vanguard Press. $2 

Hersey, J. R. 


Hough- 


Exploring the dangerous 
Monthly Press bk) 


drives 


Into the valley; a skirmish 
of the marines. Knopf. $2 

Hilton, James. The story of Dr Wassell. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $1.50 

Hodson, J. L. War in the sun. Dial Press. 
$3 

Holt, Rackham. George Washington Carver; 
an American biography. Doubleday. $3.50 

Hook, Sidney. The hero in history; a study 
in limitation and possibility. Day. $2.50 

Hunt, Dame Agnes. This is my life. Put- 
nam. $2.50 

Hunter, Dard. Papermaking; 
and technique of an ancient craft. 
$4.50 

Ingersoll, R. M. The battle is the pay-off. 
Harcourt. $2 

Joffé, Constantin. We were free; tr. by 
Jacques LeClercq. Smith & Durrell. $2.75 

Johnson, G. W. American heroes and hero- 
worship. Harper. $3 

Johnson, Henry. The other side of Main 
street; a history teacher from Sauk Centre. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.75 

Johnston, G. H. The toughest fighting in 
the world. Duell. $3 

Kahn, E. J., jr. G. I. jungle; an American 
soldier in Australia and New Guinea. 
Simon. $2 

Katona, George. War without 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50 

Kazin, Alfred. On native grounds; an inter- 
pretation of modern American prose 
literature. Reynal. $3.75 

Kingsley, Sidney. The 
Random House. $2 


the history 
Knopf. 


inflation. 


patriots [play]. 
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Kotschnig, W. M. Slaves need no leaders; 
an answer to the fascist challenge to edu- 
cation. Oxford Univ. Press. $2.75 

Kraus, René. Young Lady Randolph. Put- 
nam. $3.50 

Lawson, T. W. Thirty seconds over Tokyo; 
ed. by Robert Considine. Random House. 
$2 

Lesueur, L. E. Twelve months that changed 
the world. Knopf. $3 

Lin, Yu-t’ang, ed. The wisdom of China and 
India. Random House. $3.95 

Lippmann, Walter. U. S. foreign policy: 
shield of the republic. (Atlantic Monthly 
Press bk) Little. $1.50 

Lowe, Pardee. Father and Glorious 
scendant. Little. $2.50 

McConnell, F. J. & others. Basis for the 
peace to come. (Merrick-McDowell lec- 
tures, 1942) Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1 

MacIver, R. M. Towards an abiding peace. 
Macmillan. $2.50 

McMillan, Richard. Mediterranean assign- 
ment. Doubleday. $3 

Maillaud, Pierre. France. (The 
to-day) Oxford Univ. Press. $1.25 

Maisel, A. Q. Africa, facts and forecasts. 
Duell. $2.75 

Marshall, Mrs L. G. No boundary [poems]. 
Holt. $1.75 

Martin, D. B. (Mrs Harry Shokler). 
Tunisia. Washburn. $3 

Matthews, H. L. The fruits of fascism. 
Harcourt. $3 

Mead, Margaret (Mrs Gregory Bateson). 
And keep your powder dry. Morrow. 
$2.50 

Miller, J. C. Origins of the American revo- 
lution. (Atlantic Monthly Press bk) 
Little. $3.50 

Millspaugh, A. C. Peace plans and Amer- 
ican choices; the pros and cons of world 
order. Brookings Inst. $1 

Morgan, A. E. The small 
Harper. $3 

Morris, F. D. “Pick out the biggest”; 
Mike Moran and the men of the Boise. 
Houghton. $2 

Morris, L. R. A _ threshold in the sun. 
Harper. $2.75 

Motherwell, Hiram. The peace we fight for. 
Harper. $3 


De- 


world 


I know 


community. 
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Mytinger, Caroline. Headhunting in the 
Solomon Islands around the Coral Sea. 
Macmillan. $3 

Nathan, Robert. 
Knopf. $1.75 

Newman, Bernard. The new Europe. 
millan. $3.75 

Nicolson, H. G. The desire to please; a story 
of Hamilton Rowan and the United Irish- 
men. Harcourt. $3.50 

Ottley, Roi. ‘New world a-coming’; inside 
black America. Houghton. $3 

Partridge, Bellamy. Excuse my dust. 
(Whittlesey House pub.) McGraw. $2.75 

Peattie, D. C. Journey into America. 
Houghton. $3 

Platt, R. H. This green world. Dodd. $3.75 

Pol, Heinz. The hidden enemy; the German 
threat to post-war peace. Messner. $3 

Powell, Dilys. Remember Greece. Hast- 
ings House. .$2 

Richards, I. A. Basic English and its uses. 
Norton. $2 

Richmond, Bernice. 
$2.50 

Rickenbacker, E. V. Seven came through. 
Doubleday. $1.50 

Rizk, Salom. Syrian Yankee. 
$2.75 

Ryerson, Florence (Mrs Colin Campbell 
Clements) & Clements, C. C. Harriet 
[play]. Scribner. $2 

St George, T. R. C/o Postmaster. 
$2 

Salvemini, Gaetano, & La Piana, George. 
What to do with Italy. Duell. $2.75 

Scott, R. L. God is my co-pilot. Scribner. 
$2.50 

Seagrave, G. S. Burma surgeon. 
$3 

Shiber, Mrs 
Scribner. $2.50 

Siegmeister, Elie, ed. The music 
handbook. Morrow. $4 

Skinner, C. O. & Kimbrough, Emily. Our 
hearts were young and gay. Dodd. $2.50 

Smedley, Agnes. Battle hymn of China. 
Knopf. $3.50 

Steiner, J. F. Behind the Japanese mask. 
Macmillan. $2 

Stokley, James. Science remakes our world. 
Washburn. $3.50 

Thwaites, Michael. The Jervis Bay, and 
other poems. Putnam. $1.75 


Journal for Josephine. 


Mac- 


Winter Harbor. Holt. 


Doubleday. 


Crowell. 


Norton. 
Etta. Paris — underground. 


lover’s 
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Tomlinson, Edward. The other Americans; 
our neighbors to the south. Scribner. $3 

Trevelyan, G. M. English social history. 
Longmans. $4.50; college ed. $3.75 

Trilling, Lionel. E. M. Forster. (Makers 
of modern literature) New Directions. 
$1.50 

Tucker, Louis. Clerical errors. Harper. $3 

Van der Veer, Judy. A few happy ones. 
Appleton-Century. $2.50 

Wagenknecht, E. C. Cavalcade of the 
English novel; from Elizabeth to George 
VI. Holt. $4 

Wales, H. G. Q. 
Crowell. $3 

Way, Frederick, jr. 
Farrar. $3 

White, W. L. Queens die proudly. 
court. $2.50 

Wilder, T. N. The skin of our teeth [play]. 
Harper. $2 

Wilder, W. B. Bounty of the wayside. 
Doubleday. $2.50 

Williams, A. R. The Russians; the land, the 
people, and why they fight. Harcourt. $2 

Willkie, W. L. One world. Simon. $2; 
$1 paper 

Wilson, Edmund, ed. Shock of recognition. 
Doubleday. $5 

Winslow, Mrs A. G. The dwelling place. 
Knopf. $2.50 

Wolfert, Ira. Torpedo 8. Houghton. $2 

Wylie, Elinor (Hoyt) (Mrs William Rose 
Benét). Last poems. Knopf. $2.75 

Yang, Yung-ch’ing. China's religious heri- 
tage. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50 


Years of blindness. 


Pilotin’ comes natural. 


Har- 


—_O-—_—_ 


UNION CATALOG REPORT 

The year 1942-43 was a banner one for 
the Union Catalog of the Westchester 
Library Association. Under Mrs Kath- 
erine Tappert Willis’ guidance, it has 
served this past year more libraries in 
the county and near-by counties and has 
been used extensively by individuals and 
county organizations. Its headquarters 
are at Room 906, County Building, White 
Plains; telephone, White Plains 5048. 

It specializes in prompt, efficient inter- 
library loans. 
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FIVE BOOKS SELECTED 

The Book Clinic of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts has named five books 
as its October selection. They are chosen 9 
on the* basis of purposeful typographic 
design and excellence of production. To 
become acquainted with the finest in war- 7 
time book formats, the public is invited to 
examine these selections at any book J 
store. The titles follow: 


The Apostle, by Sholem Asch (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) : 

Back Door to Berlin, by Wes Gallagher 7 
(Doubleday, Doran) 

Economy for Epicures, by Mary L. R. 
Taylor (Oxford University Press) 
, In and Out, by Tom Robinson (Viking 7 
-ress) : 

Lives and Times of Archy and Mehitabel, ~ 
by Don Marquis (Doubleday, Doran) : 


——_O0——_ 


KARL GEORGE RETIRES 

The board of trustees of the Roswell 
P. Flower Memorial Library at Water- 
town at a recent meeting passed a reso- 
lution paying tribute to the service as 
librarian for the past 14 years of Karl 
George, who retired July Ist upon reach- 
ing the age limit under civil service. 

The resolution recorded the trustees’ 7 
pride in Mr George’s fine and useful life 
and achievements, their gratitude for his 
valuable counsel and service, and their 
high respect and affection for him as a 
colleague and as a friend. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 
(Concluded from page 105) 

on in a suburban county having no city 
nor large village; a small city with some 
industry in a large agricultural area, and 
a rural area embracing two or more 
counties but having no city or village 
superintendency. 
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